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and the Victor 
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\ BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PLAYGROUND 
MOVEMENT IN AMERICA® 


(Continued from April number) 

As the city has come to recognize its responsibility in play for 
its children it has almost unconsciously extended the field of interest 
from the very young children, for whom the first playgrounds were 
established, to children of school age, and on to young people of 
working age. The Women’s Municipal League of Doston, Massa- 
chusetts, in opening up the public schools for evening recreation, 
declared that the plan was not supplemental to the educational 
system but a continuation of it. That is, up to fourteen the children 
usually follow the same road, up to the same goal. “.\fter fourteen, 
the different needs of different lives make it necessary that these 
children take different roads although the goal is still the same; 
some follow the road that leads through the high school; others, 
those who must work in the daytime, might, if our hopes were 
realized, follow one which should lead through the social center. 
We insist, however, that the goal is still the same, and that con- 
sequently it is incumbent upon our school boards to provide the 
second road for those who cannot take the first.” 

, Such a recognition of course involved new 
facilities and extension of old facilities. In 
1911 John H. Chase, Supervisor of Play- 
grounds in Youngstown, Ohio, in endeavoring to decide the best 


the Evening 


hours for playgrounds to be open, discovered that by far the largest 
number of children and of adults were on the playground from 
six p. m. until seven thirty p. m., and the play at that time was the 
happiest and most energetic of the day. Many grounds were kept 
open through the twilight hours and gradually many cities are pro- 
viding good light so that the play can go on through the evening. 

The longer hours and wider age range resulted 
very soon in a greater scope of activities. 
Volley ball, playground ball, soccer football 
were added to the games for boys, more complicated folk dances 


Greater Scope of 


Activitives 


*Many of the facts herein given were collected for the Association by 
Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 
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came in for the older giris and a whole new field of interests was 
recognized as play. At first, a kindergartner and a physical train- 
ing man and woman were sufficient for any playground. but when 
storytelling, dramatics, music, both vocal and instrumental, sewing, 
cooking, nature study and gardening, art, and woodwork began to 
be recognized as legitimate expressions of the play instinct, a new 
order had indeed arrived. Ilield houses began to be considered an 
essential part of a playground plant and in those which were already 
supplied with field houses, it became necessary to arrange for other 
rooms besides a gymnasium. The wider use of the school plant 
opened up rooms for the multitudinous clubs interested in- such 
activities. 

And even more important than the problem 
Training 

of space became the problem of securing 
Recreation Workers 
play leaders, adequate in training as well as 
in numbers. The physical training schools and kindergarten col- 
leges,—even the settlements, could not quite give the theoretical 
and practical training needed. In response to this need, the com- 
mittee on a Normal Course in Play of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America prepared and presented in 1909 at the 
third annual meeting of the Association a normal course in play. 
In the year following seventeen institutions reported that the course 
was in use, and from that day there has never ceased to be a 
demand for the course. Many cities give courses in connection 
with the playgrounds for present or prospective workers, either 
on certain days throughout the vear or in the winter in preparation 
for the following summer's work. PBaltimore has trained almost 
all her own workers through such courses. Cleveland enrolled 
more than 300 for evening courses the first year the plan was tried 
in 1913. Pittsburgh worked out a very elaborate system in connec- 
tion with the School of Education of the University of Pittsburgh 
and many of the instructors in playground topics have been taken 
over by the university for full time positions. The summer school 
of the University of California enrolled over one thousand students 
in its play course in the summer of 1912. The University of Wis- 
consin, the Springfield, Massachusetts, Training School for Young 
Men’s Christian Association Workers, the Chicago School of Civics, 
the Boston School of Civics and Philanthropy are among the larger 
institutions now giving courses planned to give adequate training 
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to play leaders, and in 1913, the New York School of Philanthropy 
appointed George E. Johnson, formerly Superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Playground Association, Professor of Play, and head of a 
department specially organized for the training of recreation secre- 
taries, those in charge of the recreation work of an entire com- 


munity. 


Year-round 
Systems 


As more elaborate systems of playgrounds 
and recreation centers grew up, with play 
leaders in charge, and it became necessary to 


secure a recreation secretary, who should have charge of the work 
of the other play leaders and plan for a comprehensive system for 
the whole city, it became more and more impossible to build up 
such a structure for a few months each summer. The playground 
season has gradually lengthened until in many cities it is recognized 
that the need is just as great in January as in July. To-day the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America works upon 
the theory that every community needs a year-round system, with 
a competent secretary, employed throughout the year. 
The following cities had year-round systems in 1913: 


HONOR ROLL 


Cities Which Have Reported Recreation Work Carried on throughout the 
Year with at Least One Worker Employed throughout the Year 


Alameda, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canton, Mass. 
Canton, Ohio 
Champaign and Urbana, IIl. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 


Denver, Colo. . 
Det yoru. 


East Orange, N. J. 
Evanston, III. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Henry Clay, Del. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kentfield, Cal. 
Lebanon, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Macon, Ga. 
Marysville, Cal. 
Milton, Mass. 
Mineville, N. Y. 
Montreal, Can. 
Natick, Mass. 
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Newark, N. J. 
Newton, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Orange, N. J. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philmont, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 


Plainfield, N. J. Toronto, Can. 
Pontiac, Ill. Washington, D. C. 


Princeton, N. J. Waterbury, Conn. 
Richmond, Va. Westbrook, Me. 
In addition the following cities reported workers employed 
the year-round, but did not report on centers the year-round: 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Sag Harbor, L. I. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Camden, N. J. Morristown, N. J. 
Columbus, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. Sioux City, Iowa 


Spokane, Wash. 
West Orange, N. J. 


Everett, Wash. 
Fresno, Cal. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Winnipeg, Can. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


In many cases the need for facilities for year-round work has 
been met by utilizing the schoolhouses after school afternoons and 
evenings. The wider use of the school plant has been taking form 
for many years. Evening schools for working people, English classes 
for foreigners; occasional meetings of parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciations or of school clubs at night, the evening lectures which have 
been conducted in New York City for over fifty years, and in 
Philadelphia and other cities for nearly that length of time, have 
at last made clear the way for educational and recreational activities 
every night in the week. John Dewey, at the meeting of the National 
Educational Association in Minneapolis, in 1902, advocated the use 
of the schools as social centers. Dr. Chas. W. Eliot, too, early rec- 
ognized the need for a wider use of the school plant. Edward J. 
Ward, in 1909, was brought to Rochester, New York, to help in 
the opening the school houses of Rochester to the people.* Here, 


*For description of the neighborhood centers of Rochester, see THe 
PLaAyGrouND, Vol. 4, No. 3, p. 103. 
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the emphasis was rather upon the civic center idea, as Mr. Ward 
believes that it is as a public forum that the widest opportunity of 
the movement lies. 

The first study of the wider use of the school plant showed 
that eleven cities reported some form of evening use. In a dozen 
or more additional cities, certain of the school facilities, such as 
the gymnasium, shower baths, or rooms for club purposes, were 
open in one or more schools on certain evenings. In about six 
cities, recreation was reported in some building other than the 
school houses. Thus thirty-nine cities had some sort of centers 
for public recreation. In six other cities agitation was being made 
for social centers. In over one hundred cities occasional club meet- 
ings or lectures were held. Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Kentfield, California, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
Gary, Indiana, Louisville, Kentucky, Baltimore, Maryland, Detroit, 
Michigan, Elizabeth, New Jersey, Syracuse, New York, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Columbus, Ohio, Newport, Rhode Island, and twenty- 
six communities in Wisconsin were among the cities which had 
such social centers in full swing in 1912. In Wisconsin in 1911 the 
first legislation was passed regarding social centers, establishing the 
right of the people to the use of schoolhouses and other civic build- 
ings when they were not in use for their prime purpose. 

The playground idea starting as it did in many 
places with a negative purpose—to keep chil- 
dren off the streets,—it is not surprising that it should have been 
taken for granted that where there was no problem of congestion 
there was no problem of playgrounds. Originally a city movement, 
the small towns were slow to take it up—and even the cities were 
not concerned about play spaces in the residence sections. A mem- 
ber of the San Francisco playground commission in 1909 visited 
the east side and found so many open lots and so little congestion 
that it was decided no playground was needed in their section. The 
time came, however, when not only uncongested portions of great 
cities, but small towns and even rural districts realized that the 
problem was no less acute because it was not a matter of space, that 
children and adults might be play-starved in miles of unoccupied 
country—that the need was for organization, inspiration, a means 
of getting together—that games did not teach themselves—nor 
would the higher social instincts develop spontaneously without 


Rural Recreation 
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thought and practice. Myron T. Scudder, writing for the Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study of Education in 1911, 
points out ways in which the rural school may be a factor in rural 
recreation. 

Dr. Scudder had a right to speak with authority of such possi- 
bilities, for, beginning in 1906, he had developed an annual field 
day and play picnic of the country schools of Ulster County, New 
York, which had brought a new spirit to the schools and had served 
as a model for like recreation in many places. A county fair which 
is really a play day for the people and by the people has come to be 
more appreciated than the old commercialized affair where people 
dragged wearily about from booth to booth watching trick jugglers 
and magicians striving to entertain with an art essentially foreign 
to rural interests. 

The Amenia field day conducted by J. E. Spingarn, in New 
York State, and the Hesperia movement, which has been in opera- 
tion since 1892, are typical of the new order. 

Liberty H. Bailey pictured at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America in 1911 the 
possibilities lying in recreation for rural happiness and a more rapid 
evolution of country life. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
had been promoting athletics in their county work for some years. 
In 1909 in Kentfield, California, the experiment of providing ground 
and buildings for a real community center was begun by Mrs. A. 
E. Kent and her son, William Kent, in the establishment of Tamal- 
pais Centre. Twenty-nine acres of land at the foot of Mount 
Tamalpais and a splendidly equipped club house, with a trained 
worker in charge, were placed at the disposal of the people of the 
community. An effort was made to use the Centre every waking 
hour seven days in the week. 

Hamilton County, Tennessee, in 1911, engaged a supervisor of 
play to look after play interests throughout the schools of the 
county. Senior and junior ball teams were developed in all the 
schools and the good old games which everybody knows—only, 
unfortunately, most of the boys of Hamilton County didn’t know 
them—were taught. The girls were not left out, and on certain 
days the whole community was invited to a play day. 

Most rural efforts have been made under the leadership of the 
school, the church, or the grange, or through private interests, and 
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the suggestion of a county or township organizer with a community 
life hall has been often made and heard favorably. 
The growth of interest in rural recreation 


The Recreation within less than a decade is but a phase of the 


Movement 
s coming into consciousness of the recreation 
: movement. Slowly, inevitably, like the rise of 
Self-Consciousness 


an ocean wave, or the coming up of the sun, 
recreation, the play of the people, the play of all the people, the 
right to live, the expression of democracy in making a life, as well 
as a living, has come to stand, like a youth, firm and slender and 
strong, as one of the foremost social interests of to-day. All stages 
and all phases of the recreation movement are seen to-day in 
America, but those cities in which is the keenest vision see that not 
in playgrounds for the children alone, not in continuation classes 
for young working people alone, but in a comprehensive system of 
municipal recreation shall the message be incorporated and every 
American citizen have a free opportunity for the development and 
enjoyment of self-expression in art, music, dancing, politics, leader- 
ship, humanity. 

Richard Cabot in 1910 named work, play and love as the prime 
needs for a happy and successful life—play coming “out of the fine 
arts, out of popular arts such as athletics, dancing and the drama, 
and out of the minor arts—roughly grouped as manners and dress. 
All these arts need to be more intimate with each other. There 
is beauty and renewal of the soul in all.” 

Joseph Lee, even in earlier writings, but particularly in I9I1 
in Play as an Antidote to Civilization, diagnoses the disease of 
civilization as “the banishment of ideals through the perfecting of 
means which could be valuable only in service of them—the cultiva- 
tion of utilities at the expense of ultimates”—a national disease to 
be remedied by more opportunity to live as we go along. 


(To be continued) 
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AIDS IN THE PRACTICAL CONDUCT OF PLAYGROUNDS 


Geo. E. DIcKIE 


Superintendent of Recreation, City of Oakland, California 


The problem of the single playground is so closely related to 
the problems of the entire city recreational system—its policies, 
finances, facilities and activities—that the writer believes greater 
clearness will be secured by discussing the subject under two heads: 

ist. Aids in Practical Conduct of a System of Playgrounds 

2d. Aids in Practical Conduct of a Single Playground 

While the conduct of each playground may vary within broad 
limits, yet all are working toward a common end and are bound by 
common principles of management. 

The Recreation or Playground Department of a city is a busi- 
ness, as well as an educational institution. Property must be ac- 
counted for—land purchased and improved. The plant must be 
maintained and operated in the interests of the people so as to secure 
the greatest good for the greatest number. Therefore, the program 
of a particular playground is colored largely by the policy of the 
whole organization. 

The average person goes to the playground and enjoys one of 
the activities, perhaps meets one of the supervisors; or he sends his 
children and they come in contact with a part of the system only. 
He does not realize that beneath the surface of these things is an 
organization which plans the playground, sees it built and main- 
tained, and directs or leads in the policy of operation. He does not 
see the janitors, caretakers, laborers, mechanics. He perhaps does 
not realize that the supervisor must study and prepare for each 
day’s activities—that he attends special department meetings and 
classes to remain efficient. 

All this requires effective organization. The recreation depart- 
ment must account for its handling of the public funds. This new 
phase of municipal activity has come to stay, but it will grow and 
prosper only in so far as it is placed on the solid foundation of 
efficiency. 

Frequently the playground movement has been started in a 
community by zealous and enthusiastic people filled with the spirit 
of service. Often, however, in an excess of enthusiasm they have 
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failed to control the loose ends. Individual supervisors have gone 
off at a tangent on some hobby or other, and good effective work 
for all ages and classes has not been done. Re-organization in many 
places has become a necessity. 

We desire and must seek the highest type of supervisor, teacher 
or director, and he should not be unduly restricted or hampered in 
his work. But in order to secure the best results in a large system 
of playgrounds a definite general policy of activity must be adopted 
and suitable regulations enforced to carry this out. 

There are so many methods that may be used successfully under 

varying conditions of playground work that it is not attempted to 
cover this subject exhaustively in a short article. The writer will, 
therefore, suggest a few plans and programs that have been found 
effective in actual experience. Where concrete examples are given 
it is not supposed that they are ideal. Endless varieties of good 
programs may be devised by the playground supervisor. 
First, let us have a look at the organization 
and personnel of a play and recreation sys- 
tem. Herewith is a schedule of the organiza- 
tion of the Recreation Department of the City 
of Oakland, California. (See diagram.) 

As will be seen, several agencies for play and recreation are 
included under this one department, such as school playgrounds, 
park playgrounds, municipal boat house, refectories and recrea- 
tional use of school buildings. 

A brief study of this diagram will show that the Recreation 
Department is controlled by the Board of Playground Directors. 
The Superintendent of Recreation is the executive officer in charge 
of and responsible for the work of the entire department. 

The department is divided into three sub-departments: 1. Cleri- 
cal 2. Maintenance and Construction 3. Operative 

The Chief Clerk and the Department Mechanic are in charge 
of the first and secOnd of these divisions. The Operative Depart- 
ment is in three divisions: 1. Boys’ Activities 2. Girls’ Activities 
3. School Playgrounds 

Each is under the charge of a General Supervisor. Below these 
are classified the various playgrounds and recreation centers. Under 
the name of each center is given the staff of supervisors and other 
employees assigned to each. 


Aids in Practical 
Conduct of a 
System of 
Playgrounds 
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The Operative Department is, of course, the important thing— 
in fact, the business for which we exist—and should be made just 
as strong and large as possible, and all other departments as small 
as is consistent with efficient management. The recreation depart- 
ment may in a sense be compared to an army. The supervisors or 
teachers are on the firing line. They are in daily contact with the 
children and adults who attend the play and recreation centers. 
They are bringing the play service directly to the citizens. The 
other departments, such as construction, maintenance and clerical, 
may be compared to the quartermaster and commissary departments 
of an army. They serve to supply the supervisors with equipment, 
materials, information and instructions. The Board of Playground 
Directors, the Superintendent and the general supervisors may be 
compared to the general staff of an army, which furnishes the 
inspiration, determines the policy, issues orders, secures co-ordina- 
tion of the different parts and branches, and generally directs the 
operation of the whole work. 

The recreation department of a municipality 
should keep the following records: 

Minutes of governing board, including copies of all resolutions 

adopted 

Careful and detailed account of all funds received and ex- 

pended 

Copies of all communications, reports, requests, requisitions, 

applications received 

Copies of all letters, reports, news items, porenite, orders, in- 

structions, requisitions sent out 

Records of all activities, festivals, pageants, athletic meets, 

leagues and schedules 

Inventories of all property and supplies belonging to the de- 

partment 

In order to illustrate the workings of a recreation department 
from an administrative point of view let us give the following 
examples : 

1. Relation of department to the installation of a playground 

2. Relation of department to the installation of a supervisor 
Before the land is purchased for a playground, 
surveys are made showing the need of a play- 
ground in the district. Prices are secured and 


Records 


Relation to 
Playground 
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several available sites considered, together with petitions that may 
come in from improvement clubs and neighborhood associations. 
The superintendent has interviewed members of the City Council, 
members of improvement clubs and other officials, and has no doubt 
been called upon to speak to neighborhood meetings on the subject. 
The playground purchase entails work on the part of many city 
departments. 

As soon as the land is purchased, or before, plans are thought 

out and drawn on paper showing the possible arrangement and 
equipment of the playground. These plans are discussed and re- 
vised and finally adopted. The funds for equipment must be forth- 
coming or secured. Contracts for grading, surfacing, fencing, 
constructing buildings and apparatus and other equipment must be 
let, executed and supervised—all of which means thought and labor 
for superintending, clerical and constructing forces. 
Sefore the playground is completed many ap- 
plications are received for the position of 
supervisor.* Candidates are interviewed or 
examined according to civil service rules or otherwise, and one is 
finally employed. 

The supervisor is ready to begin work in the department. He 
receives a copy of instructions to playground supervisors. These 
instructions outline certain general policies of the department and 
give some specific rules for conduct in certain cases. The super- 
vicor learns that he shall keep a daily record showing the number 
of persons attending his playground, number of baths taken, num- 
ber of games of various kinds played, report on accidents, remarks, 
etc. All of these reports shall be turned in on the first day of the 
month. He learns that a detailed record of supplies received must 
be kept; that he shall report all breakages or damage to apparatus. 
To secure new supplies, improvements or repairs to the ground he 
must fill out requisitions and send them to the office of the superin- 
tendent; and must attend a weekly meeting of supervisors for in- 
struction and discussion. 

He also receives schedules of activities and sample programs 
of play activities which may be conducted on the ground, and copy 


Relation to 
Supervisor 


*More and more cities are calling the person responsible for a single play- 
ground “director,” reserving the term “supervisor” for persons responsible for 
several playgrounds. 
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of the schedules for athletic games and leagues for the year. All 
this he receives, and more, and goes upon his way to make a start 
on his playground. 

The problem of athletic supplies, such as base- 
ae balls, bats, basket balls, footballs and other in- 
flated balls, is ever present on the playground. These supplies, on 
account of continuous use, wear out quickly and are a source of con- 
siderable expense in most large playground departments. 

It is necessary that all possible precautions be taken against loss 
and extravagance in the use and distribution of athletic supplies. The 
store of athletic supplies at any playground may be compared to a 
circulating library, except that instead of having books for children 
to use we lend them balls and bats, which may be used but not 
taken away from the playground and must be returned before the 
close of the day. This sort of library receives the widest possible 
circulation, and unlike an ordinary library there are no unused 
“books.” 

In Oakland we keep a large stock of athletic supplies in the 
department store room. An allowance of supplies is made to each 
ground, depending upon size, attendance and kind of activity. Be- 
fore being sent to the playground all balls and bats are marked by 
burning with the name of the playground. In the case of baseballs, 
both hard and soft, certain definite allowances are made for wear 
and tear. In the case of inflated balls and bats, the supervisor is 
required to return a worn article before receiving a new one. The 
worn articles are carefully assorted and repaired. Basket balls, for 
instance, that are unfit to use, can be patched at a slight cost and can 
be used for practice and rough work on the playground for a con- 
siderable time. The repaired articles are kept on hand in the supply 
room and returned to the ground from which they originally came. 

The necessity for strict economy in handling of athletic sup- 
plies is apparent when it is known that in large playground systems 
expenditures for this item amount to several thousand dollars an- 
nually, but when properly administered it is an expenditure which is 
fully justified by reason of the service it gives to the public. The 
average family may not feel able to furnish the son and heir with 
a six dollar basket ball and a five dollar football, but the city can 
not only buy these articles at wholesale rates, but one ball can be 
used in common by a great number of children. 
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In this chapter I am avoiding any detailed 
reference to playground activities, as that sub- 
ject will be taken up under the heading of Aids in Practical Con- 
duct of a Single Playground. However, the activities in general 
are planned for the whole department. It is one of the duties of 
the general supervisors of boys’ and girls’ work to see that the 
directors are properly instructed and that the activities are being 
carried out on the playgrounds. 

It is very easy for the supervisor of a single playground to get 
into a rut, and devote much time to a few favorite activities or to 
special groups. It is the duty of the general supervisor to see that 
adequate attention is given to all groups, ages and both sexes on the 
playground, and that the program of activities is as varied as may 
be consistent with good results. 

The general supervisor should make regular and frequent 
visits to the various playgrounds and should consult and advise 
with the supervisors about the work. 

The purpose of this article has been to indicate and illustrate 
the relation of the city playground system to the individual play- 
ground. It is not intended to cover the entire subject of administra- 
tion of a system of playgrounds, which would require greater space. 

In the second article of this series will be discussed Aids 
in Practical Conduct of a Single Playground. 


General Supervision 


PLAY FOR INSTITUTIONS* 
ORPHAN ASYLUMS 


Henry S. Curtis 
Olivet, Michigan 


Probably the place where organized play is needed most of all 
is in institutions for children. These children live at the school and 
have abundant time to play. Their activities are greatly restricted 
by the institution, as they are generally not allowed to go far from 
the building either into the country or the town, if they are allowed 
to leave the grounds at all. For the most part they have none of 
the home duties which come normally to other children, and they 


*Chapter from a forthcoming book 
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are denied the association with father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, which make so much of the sweetness of life, and their 
days are mechanized to such an extent that they offer almost no 
possibilities for personal initiative, as they usually arise, dress, go 
to school, dine and go to bed at the stroke of the bell. Scarcely 
anything could be imagined that is more unnatural for children than 
such a routine, as the child is utterly unsystematic and wishes to do 
things when the spirit moves and not in accordance with any pre- 
arranged plan. These institutions also have often been in charge 
of matrons who may have been excellent cooks and seamstresses, 
but who have no large appreciation of the problems of childhood 
or the significance of life. They have often felt that they did 
their whole duty when they gave to these children good food and 
comfortable beds. But there are few places where the saying of 
Jesus, “Man shall not live by bread alone,” is more appropriate or 
where it might be written more properly over the doorway or 
carved on the corner stones. 

These children are usually required to do the common work 
of the institution. They scrub the floors, wash the windows and 
the dishes, make the beds and often their own clothes and shoes. 
While the making of clothes and shoes is an educational task of 
considerable value for the older children, most of the work that 
has been given to the younger children can only be described as 
drudgery. It is indoors, essentially uninteresting, and all in the 
nature of routine. 

Many of these children have very slight oppor- 
tunity to play out-of-doors, and in general, 
unless there has been some systematic effort 
to develop their play life, they will be found not playing games but 
running aimlessly about or indulging in horse-play. Such an in- 
stitution may nourish the body but it kills the spirit. Almost any 
sort of home is better than an orphanage of this kind. During 
the last few years there has been such a strong reaction against 
them that the tendency is to make them merely receiving grounds 
for children for whom homes are later to be found in the community. 
However, it must be reasonably evident to 
everyone that an orphan asylum need not be 
an institution of this kind, and perhaps it 
might be the very best place for a good part 
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of the children. We are all familiar with Plato’s idea in his Re- 
public, in which he would have all children brought up by the state 
in orphanages in order that they might be more appropriately edu- 
cated, and of course the English preparatory and public school has 
always been an orphan asylum to all intents and purposes, for it has 
been a school where the children have come for nine to ten months 
of the year and where they have entered at eight or nine. These 
schools have turned out a larger percent of successful men and 
are probably more loved by the children than any other schools. 
However, in all of them play is compulsory for about two hours a 
day, and there is a very intimate relationship between the master and 
the pupil, so that he comes to take the place of the parent during 
a large part of the year. We have a dozen or more such schools 
in this country and all of them are growing rapidly in numbers and 
popularity. They are successful scholastically, the boys become strong 
and well, have a good time, and develop a sturdy physique and 
social habits. It seems reasonably evident that every orphan asylum 
might be a Groton or a Lawrenceville if it were as well organized. 
It is undoubtedly true that some of the children would need to stay 
at the school twelve months of the year instead of ten, but there 
is also a large proportion of the children at the orphanages who 
have one parent living and who would be glad to go home for two 
months of the year the same as the children do from the great 
private schools. Undoubtedly the state would not be willing to 
maintain its wards at so great an expense as is required at Groton, 
but we may well question if large expense is essential to the suc- 
cess of the idea. It is the play and athletics and vigorous social 
life and good teaching that make these schools successful, and to 
secure these results in an institution in the country or on the edge 
of town where the children do a large part of the work no great 
expense is necessary. In a school of this type there is an oppor- 
tunity for every boy to learn a trade as he goes along, to have an 
abundance of play, intimate social relationship, a thoroughly good 
time, and perhaps to get the very best education all around that is 
being anywhere afforded to children. Certainly the training of a 
school of this type would be far better than that of a considerable 
portion of the homes. 
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My interest in the idea of play for institutions 
grew out of several visits which I made to the 
orphanage founded by Mr. Corcoran in Wash- 
ington. I found this institution amply endowed and located cen- 
trally in the city, with nearly a block of land, most of which was 
devoted to the raising of potatoes, while the children were loafing 
or running aimlessly about on the small plot of land assigned to 
them. In several visits there I never found them playing games. 
Whenever I or any adult came to the ground a half a dozen chil- 
dren usually held on to our hands or coat-tails as we walked about, 
showing that they had that same sort of hunger for adult society 
that the gregarious animal feels for the herd, or that the person in 
solitary confinement feels for his fellows. It was very evident that 
these children lacked initiative in the organization of games and 
that what was needed most of all was a sympathetic, capable adult 
who could be what the English master is to the children in the 
preparatory schools, or what their parents might have been to 
them; and that so far as they were to have play, they could have 
it only through the furnishing of some leadership which would 
teach the games and get tournaments and contests started. 

We called a meeting of representatives of all 
the institutions in Washington, at which this 
subject was presented, and a number of in- 
stitutions decided to put in playgrounds. All over the country at 
the present time orphanages that are able to do so are putting in 
apparatus such as swings, slides, see-saws, and the like; but these 
children do not need equipment but play. The swing and the see- 
saw have comparatively little value in the development of initiative 
or social habits or courage or any of the other things which these 
children lack on account of their institutional life. Perhaps we 
have not sufficiently realized how much the social and religious 
nature of the child has fed on the love of his parents and how 
much the social life of the institutional child has been impoverished 
by this lack. Beyond question the easiest way to develop intimate 
friendships and personal relationships, either among children or 
adults, is through social play together, and play for these children 
probably has a greater value in developing the qualities which might 
make them successful adults than the school can possibly have. 
The need of sympathetic physical directors or teachers who will also 
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be capable leaders in play is probably the greatest need of orphan 
asylums. 

There probably is not at the present time an orphanage in the 
United States that is making adequate provision for the play of 
its children, or where there is efficient leadership furnished. But 
there are two institutions that are worthy of mention for what they 
have done along these lines. 

Girard College was founded under the will of 
—s Stephen Girard at the beginning of the last 
ee century and now has an endowment that 
amounts to nearly seventy millions of dollars. It has about forty 
acres of ground which is located in a thickly built up section in 
the northern part of Philadelphia. Its buildings are all of white 
marble. It contains fifteen hundred children from the ages ot 
seven to eighteen. There are at Girard some four or five good 
sized playgrounds and an outdoor swimming pool, and there is a 
fine gymnasium and swimming pool in the new high school. Many 
things are done exceedingly well at Girard. The teachers in the 
school are well paid and are high-grade men and women. The 
health and physical training in the class rooms is carefully looked 
after. The children have an opportunity to learn a number of 
trades. They also have considerable time and space for play, which, 
however, thus far is under proctors who regard their work as 
essentially that of policemen in keeping order and preventing fights. 
Girard is built on the model of the English public school, but it has 
not organized the play for all the boys in the same way that the 
public school has done, and this seems to me its chief weakness. 
However, it produces some very superior baseball and football 
teams, and there is ample opportunity for the older boys to play 
tennis. Moving pictures are being shown one or two evenings a 
week after or just before supper, and phonograph entertainments 
are given at certain times. The smaller children have a story 
period right after supper in most of the dormitories. Nearly all 
of this work is fine, and if Girard had organized the play as the 
English preparatory and public school has, I believe it would be 
offering a training nearly or quite equal to the training of Rugby 
or Harrow. 
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The New York Orphan Asylum is situated at 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson, and is in charge of 

Dr. R. R. Reeder. This school has been 
recently moved from a downtown situation to its present site, and 
the children are located in cottages of twenty with capable house- 
mothers in charge. The grounds are large, and beside their school 
work the children have ample opportunity for gardening, the rais- 
ing of chickens, and the keeping of pets. Perhaps the most unique 
thing about their activities is the building of playhouses in which 
they indulge to a very unusual extent, as nearly every boy and girl 
or group of boys and girls have houses, sometimes in the trees, 
sometimes in the woods, or sometimes on the playgrounds. These 
houses are fitted up with a great deal of care and pride by the 
occupants. The children nearly all learn to swim in the river and 
soon become skillful. There is considerable of the ordinary play 
apparatus such as swings, and see-saws, and the hills are used dur- 
ing the winter for coasting. But perhaps the most unique and 
suggestive place of play equipment to be found there is a concrete 
playground about one hundred feet square. At certain times this 
is used for tennis and basket ball and several games may be going 
on at once. It is popular also during the summer for roller skating. 


Play in the New 


THE FLOATING PLAYROOM 
RutH JABINE 


Yonkers, New York 


Early in May, if you will take your wife and the chil- 


dren of your little brother and sister and sail up the Hudson 
river on one of the Hudson River Day Line boats you will give the 
children the treat of their lives, while you, incidentally, will stand 
outside the windows, fascinated, watching the children play base- 
ball until you wish once more that time would turn backward. 
Or if you can not borrow any children and are standing looking 
across Tappan Zee perhaps the teacher will take that moment to 
tell some of her one-day—for it is all part time in this school— 
scholars the wonderful history of Hendrick Hudson, “he thought, 
children, when he reached here and the river grew wider and wider 
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and the Palisades and Hook Mountain dwindled away, that he had 
encircled the earth. For he had never seen such a large river!” 
So, too, you will pick up information concerning Mad Anthony 
Wayne and Benedict Arnold and the old Dutch settlers and Rip 
Van Winkle that you have always known but now can never again 
think of without a thrill at their wonderful settings. 

The class room is in the observation parlor on the third deck 
in the aft of the big river steamers. Fifty children can be accom- 
modated there at play. It is indeed a novel playroom; its four 
walls are practically of glass and the greater part of the time even 
these windows are thrown wide open so that the room seems a part 
of the tremendous deck and big outdoors with its ever-changing 
landscape. The only furnishings in the room are a long narrow 
table and a mysterious large wooden box underneath, containing 
the toys and books. There are a few chairs for visitors, always 
filled, and the only decorations are two lovely paintings of the 
river and an old church on one of the river banks. Two big boxes 
of ferns beneath these pictures are the only vivid spots of color 
that detract from the impression of strong sunshine. 

Immediately after the boat leaves Desbrosses Street the 
teacher in charge makes a round of the steamer inviting all the 
children on board to come with her to the playroom. The “Pied 
Piper of Hamlin” is the nick name the officers of the boats have 
given to the two young women who have been in charge of this 
summer’s trial. First a mother will hand over a lovely baby, then 
a boy of twelve or more will join, all the little girls on board trail 
after the teacher and by the time the observation room is reached 
the average attendance of thirty is there ahead of the teacher. 
Closely following come the curious fathers and mothers, who 
stand watching awhile but, seeing the contentment of the children, 
are soon off to enjoy the pleasures of the day. 

There are two rules that are always enforced and that will be 
the foundation of the next season’s discipline; they are, “Never 
leave the classroom unless a parent or guardian comes for you” 
and, “No quarrelling.” 

The teacher wears a white costume consisting of a plain white 
skirt, a “middy” and white tennis shoes. On the floor of the 
room is a crex rug which is dusted and rolled up after each trip so 
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that the little travellers may play upon the floor without harm to 
their clean frocks. 

With a cry of, “Who knows this game?” the day’s sport is on, 
the children who know it show those who do not, and in a moment 
all are playing, the boys “scrubbing the floor” just as well as 
the girls “strike out.” Even if the game is at its climax any child 
who enters the room is welcomed and dragged into the circle. 
The little ones are put in a corner where they play blissfully with 
simple white tags from which the bright colored strings have been 
cut ; the tag is just too big for baby to swallow but quite big enough 
for him to wonder at as he turns it over and over again in his fat 
hands with “coos” and “ahs” of delight. Italian babies, Irish 
babies, plain every-day American babies, they are all the same to 
the play leaders who seem to exert some magical charm which 
puts the child safely on the floor and leaves him to make friends 
with his new neighbors whom he will probably never again see. 

The older children are given books to read or games to play. 
First the class as a whole will play a round game or two, then they 
will divide into groups for small quiet games. In the midst of the 
most exciting, teacher is apt to exclaim, “Just a minute, children, 
here is West Point, you mustn’t miss seeing where Uncle Sam 
trains his army officers.” 

It is a curious lesson for those of us who are trying to further 
the brotherhood of man to see how these children, strangers at 
nine o'clock, are friends at half-past nine! It is just doing some- 
thing together, with teacher to guide, that brings this about. 
Those children who have the most attractive stateroom on board, 
who have a motor boat of their own, playing with the little chap to 
whom the day will stand out forever in his recollections of long hot 
summers in New York City! Those children who came down 
from the country, from the farm way back in Chenango county, 
who see no other children but their brothers and sisters unless they 
drive miles and miles, they are playing happily with the flat 
dweller of Harlem who is the head of the gang of his house and a 
terror to the janitor. Beautiful, too, is the “Little Mother” and 
“Little Father” spirit in the class where the age limit ranges from 
three months to fourteen years. 

The main idea of the playroom’s founder was that the chil- 
dren should be happy—someone has wisely said that we cannot 
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make others happy unless we are happy ourselves. “Wylie’s” 
letter written from the country after he had made the long journey 
up the river in the playroom is only one of the answers to the 
founder’s wish and an illustration of this principle showing clearly 
from whence came his inspiration when he wrote, “Dear Miss 
Walsh—Just a line—I wish you luck—Wylie.” Almost invariably 
the children thank the teachers for their good times for it is cer- 
tainly a true “party.”” When it is lunch time the children pick up 
the toys for teacher and put them away, but when she returns 
from her meal there is waiting for her a row of eager children. 
Even the bashful ones who have stood all morning with their noses 
pressed against the window panes manage courage enough to 
wriggle in for the afternoon. They play Here we go ’round the 
mulberry bush, Little Sally Walters, Farmer in the dell, Cat and 
mouse, and some of the modern song games that have been per- 
fected since the time of London Bridge. For instance, they have a 
parlor arrangement of Duck on the rock, and I saw a whole cheer- 
ing section of disconsolate Rutgers men who got on at West Point 
after a football game grow happy again as they watched the children 
lined up as the Braves and the Athletics make three runs in an 
inning ! 

The box of toys was collected, with a few picture books; there 
are comparatively few toys, a bean bag game, lottos, jack straws, 
balls and anagrams. Thus the start was made. The teachers were 
put on board and left to their own discretion as to what to do next. 
They not only found what to do but are full of suggestions for next 
year, one plans a larger library, the other wants to take her children 
down to the engineer and let him explain the wonderful machinery 
that is pushing the boat up the river. 

Two of the boats had playrooms this summer; there will be 
more next summer. There were no signs on board to show where 
the room was, but the prevailing spirit and the welcome in the 
teacher’s eyes quickly pointed the way. Many old basic Froebel 
principles are used, there are touches of Montessori methods, there 
are playground ethics and there is considerable work in history and 
geography taught in correlation from the modern educator’s stand- 
ards with the world of God for practical example as the children 
float along, and there is that spirit that came from ’way across the 
Atlantic and was put into working shape by the successful business 
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man, that spirit which the Christ taught when he said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto Me,” that is making this latest and newest of 
playrooms a happy remembrance to hundreds of little travellers as 
they journey up and down the great water way. 


AN ATLANTA SWIMMING POOL 


Dan CAREY 


Formerly General Manager, Department of Parks, Atlanta, Georgia 


The equipment for activities in the park consists of eight 
baseball diamonds, fifteen tennis courts, a children’s playground, a 
bridle path that is two miles long, unrestricted fishing privileges, a 
lake for boating and the bathing pool. 

In the summer of 1913, the bathing pool opened on May 
twenty-second and closed on September nineteenth. Between those 
dates the pool was visited by 72,989 men, 25,715 women and girls 
and 31,816 boys, making a total of 130,520. 

In building this swimming pool I tried to remember my own 
days of boyhood, abandoned all frills and features that I thought 
interfered with the true enjoyment of swimming and endeavored 
to make it as much like the old swimming hole as was compatible 
with the conditions that I was forced to meet. This place is like an 
outdoor bathing beach, if you can imagine such a thing in an inland 
city. 

In selecting the location for this pool an arm of the lake (which 
covers about twenty-five acres) that was shaped very much like 
a horseshoe was chosen. Around the edge a cement wall was built 
connecting with a cement walk which runs the entire length of the 
pool. A platform four feet wide is located on the outer edge of 
the swimming pool. This platform is 350 feet long and the distance 
from the cement wall to the platform at the apex of the curve is 
120 feet. The bottom of this swimming pool is cement. The water 
has a depth of eighteen inches at the concrete wall and a depth of 
four and one-half feet at the platform. The slope is gradual from 
the wall to the platform. At the base of this concrete wall is a water 
pipe which runs the entire distance around the bathing pool. This 
is a two-inch pipe which is fed from a four-inch pipe connecting 
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with the City Water Works. A stream is kept going into the 
bathing pool through small openings that have been punched in 
the two-inch pipe. These openings are about an eighth of an inch 
in diameter. By this arrangement we get an even distribution of 
fresh water throughout the entire surface of the bathing pool. 
The Water Works Company Department furnished about 600,000 
gallons of water daily into the pool. The overflow is at the lower 
end of the lake some distance from the pool. Three platforms have 
been built, each eight by eight feet. Two are located in the center 
of the lake and one on the four foot platform that has already been 
referred to. Outside of the bathing pool the water is deep, obtain- 
ing a depth of twenty-five feet at the lower end of the lake. 

Two life-guards were kept on the lake during 1913 who picked 
up 67 men and women who had called for help. The life-guards 
are, of course, at work this year also. 

The bathing houses are constructed in an interesting manner. 
There are two large rooms for the men with lockers built next to 
the walls. There is one large room filled with lockers for boys. 
The women are cared for in separate rooms in an enclosure which 
is in charge of a matron. There is also a man in charge of each 
of the lockers and a man in charge of the entire bathing plant. We 
have 440 lockers for men and boys and 50 bathrooms for women and 
girls. Adjoining each locker room and adjoining the enclosure 
where the women are cared for are shower baths, and those who 
swim are required to take a shower bath before going into the 
water. 

This year the bathing pool has been as popular as it was last 
year, which clearly shows that it has become a part of the public 
life in Atlanta, and any attempt to discontinue this feature of our 
park work wound be disastrous to the one who proposed it. The 
pool was opened this year on May twenty-fifth, and between that 
date and June first it was visited by 1,670 boys, 2,104 men and 572 
women and girls, making a total of 4,346. During June, 1914, the 
attendance for boys was 7,330, for men 12,796, and for women and 
girls 5,838, making a total of 25,964 for the month of June, and a 
total of 30,316 for the bathing pool season up to July first. This 
is an average daily attendance of 865 during June, but we have 
accommodated a great many more than that. For instance, on Wed- 
nesday, June tenth, the bathing pool was visited by 435 boys, 298 
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women and girls, and 729 men, a total of 1,462, while on Thursday, 
June eighteenth, which was a very cold day, the pool was visited 
by 4 boys, by 26 women and girls, and by 34 men, making a total 
of 64 for the day. It is a safe estimate to say that 3,000 persons 
have enjoyed the bathing pool during the month of June. 

The rules governing bathers who swim in Piedmont Park have 
been printed and placed in conspicuous places in the bath-houses. 
They are yery simple and are designed to interfere as little as possi- 
ble with the enjoyment of the people. 

The bath-houses will be open on week days from 5:00 a. m. 
until 10:30 a. m. and from 2:30 until sundown. 

The bath-houses will be open on Sundays for both men and 
women from 5:30 a. m. until 8 a. m., and on Sunday afternoons for 
men only from 2:30 p. m. until sundown. 

Swimming will not be allowed in the lake at night. 

Bathers will be required to use two piece bathing suits. White 
suits and suits made of silk will not be permitted. All suits will be 
required to have half-sleeves that reach some point between the 
shoulder and the elbow. 

No one will be allowed to enter the bathing pool except threugh 
the regular entrance provided for that purpose. 

Bathers will be required to use the shower baths before enter- 
ing the pool. 

Bathers will not be allowed to lounge around the pool, on the 
banks or in the Park while wearing their bathing suits. 

Persons in bathing suits will not be allowed on the platform 
or in the refreshment stand, the intent of this rule being to require 
bathers to go directly from the pool to their bathrooms and from 
their bathrooms to the pool. 

Bathers will not be allowed to dive from the bridge or to 
bathe in the south end of the lake. 

Boats, canoes, or crafts of any kind whatever, other than those 
of the concessionaire, will not be allowed on the lake under any 
circumstances. 

Rowing will not be allowed on the lake at night. 

Persons showing the slightest evidence of being under the in- 
fluence of intoxicants will not be permitted on the lake either in 
boats or as swimmers. 

Patrons of the swimming pool are requested to use the steps. 
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The swimming pool has been beautified at considerable expense, and 
those who run up and down the banks are destroying the sod which 
was placed there by the Park Department. 

Please remember also when you are in any park that the flowers 
and shrubs, including the dogwood and honeysuckle, are there to 
beautify the park. Help us to keep the parks attractive by refrain- 
ing from destroying these flowers or breaking the shrubs, and use 
your influence to prevent others from doing so. 

My only criticism of bathing pools as found in inland cities 
over the country is that they cost too much and are so hedged about 
with fine furnishings and restrictions as to lessen the enjoyment of 
swimming. Nearly every park has its lake, and it is my opinion 
that an outdoor swimming pool in these lakes would give more 
real enjoyment to the people and, therefore, furnish more recreation 
than do hot natatoriums such as I have seen. 


A LETTER ABOUT A HOME PLAYGROUND 


I read with much interest to-night in the paper an article by 
you on what do your children do out of school hours, and what do 
they play and how do they play. I would like to tell you what 
mine do. 

As a little introduction will say that I am a railroad man, fol- 
lowing that vocation for the past twenty-two years. I have two 
boys, seven and nine years, and one girl sixteen years. 

For their amusement and instruction, and to instill practical 
ideas and independence into their minds, I have built for them a 
miniature railroad—seven inch gauge rails, eight pounds to the 
yard and six freight cars and caboose and an electrical engine and 
a station. Engine is capable of hauling about 470 pounds. 

They run excursions, bill freight in and out, and have a general 
good time. Also they have learned to keep their feet off the rails 
and their hands from between the cars. Have built them a six- 
passenger lawn-swing, turning pole, and as a former member of 
the Y. M. C. A., I picked up a little on boxing, wrestling and fenc- 
ing, I assure you we have some very warm sessions at times. 
In the evening after dark we have mechanical sets, drawing lessons, 
spelling bees, or we will have folk dances, recitations and singing. 
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I have taught the boys a few lessons on Jitsu, to skin the cat, 
stand on their heads, Hare and Hound, to run a 100 yard dash, 
running and standing broad jump, throwing the ball. Wife teaches 
them how to sew. 

There I have given you an outline on how the wife and I are 
trying to raise our children. What they will be in the future that’s 
a guess, but if our teachings amount to anything, I will not worry 
much about their character or conduct. 

One reason I write this letter is it almost breaks my heart to 
see children on the streets where accidents happen so easy, and bad 
habits are quickly absorbed, perhaps never to be forgotten. 

Our school ground here is a very sacred spot. The children 
may come to school just at a certain hour, go in a certain door, out 
a certain door, and immediately get off the grounds. Fine thing 
(for the grounds)! What I believe we need is an instructor of 
children with a boy’s heart and ideas. 

We who are poor in purse can’t help matters much, I know 
from experience, as I only allow myself two nights a month away 
from my family, and that to attend the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen Lodge. The rest of the time is spent with my family, 
and it has taken all my surplus cash to provide for them the above 
mentioned games, and to try to give my daughter a high school 
course. 

I must apologize for the length of my letter and close with 
this, I hope you will not construe my letter as an attempt on my part 
to thrust any of my ideas on your work, but if there is anything 
in it that will help you solve any problem pertaining to the welfare 
of children, I will feel amply repaid. 


THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FACTOR 


One of the most vital addresses at the Chattanooga meeting 
of the Southern Educational Association was that delivered by 
Dorothy Jane Fennessee, who declared that although Plato and 
Froebel long ago asserted that play was the most characteristic 
spontaneous activity of the child, providing the best natural stock 
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of native interests and capacities upon which to graft education, 
the ordinary school director is not influenced by their doctrines. 

Small and inadequate play yards surround the schools that boast 
any at all in many places and the teachers almost never venture upon 
the grounds. 

Not long ago some high school boys were warned about going 
into cigar stores and poolrooms at intermissions, because of the bad 
habits certain to be formed there. The leader of the boys answered 
the Principal, superintendent and school board members in about 
these words: “Where shall we go? You give us no playground; 
we are not allowed freedom in the school house and we are in serious 
need of some unhampered fellowship with each other. Tell us of 
a better place to stay.” 

Miss Fennessee quoted Tyler, Spencer, Gulick 
and others to show how the medical profes- 
sion and the psychologists had agreed that if 
the aim of education is not learning but the 
production of well-balanced men and women who can bear the 
burdens and do the work of their own place in life, then the chief 
business of the earlier grades must be to promote healthy physical 
growth. “The body of the young boy or girl demands more care 
and attention than the mind. Pulmonary rather than cerebral 
capacity is the best promise of future usefulness.” 

But the outlook at present for a greater in- 
corporation of physical activity in the public 
schools is not dark. Half-time schools, where 
the children work at books in the morning only are found in many 
places. The speaker declared that the following platform would 
soon be adopted by educators: 

1. Play is physical education of the best kind; it is natural, it 
is joyful, and it is recreative, far more than heavy gymnastics, which 
have been proved to cause more brain fatigue than arithmetic. 

2. Play is the best form of manual training; it puts motor ac- 
tivity and sense stimulation first, and is the best organizer of the 
fundamental bodily co-ordination. Nature knows best. 

3. Play is a great heath producer. It is the best protection 
against tuberculosis, which carries away one out of every six or 
seven of our people. It provides for normal physical development 
and makes the children strong enough to endure the in-door con- 
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finement that school children and an increasingly large number of 
adults in our city life are doomed to suffer. 

4. Play is good moral training because it teaches the ethics of 
the deed. It is experience and opportunity to act in the living 
present that we must furnish the children, not preachments and 
generalizations. What Christ said to adults is true of children: “Ye 
must be doers of the deed if ye would know the doctrines.” 

5. Play is excellent social training in leadership, co-operation, 
courage, the making of friends, self-denial, and acting from social 
motives and real interests. It transforms the gang into the group. 

6. Play is mental training, as we have shown, and it furthers 
the mental training of the schoolroom by keeping the children in 
better shape to do it. 

7. Play is social economy. It decreases juvenile crime. Since 
we spend three dollars in this country for taking care of our 
criminals to every dollar spent on charity, education and religion 
combined, we see what a saving playgrounds will bring to society. 

8. Play is a good form of nature study, for it is out doors most 
of the time, deals with real things and persons and will be real 
nature study in the school garden and geography excursions which 
are all play to the child. 

g. Play is for the child religious training. The child learns 
to appreciate and to love his brother and to act with a fine emo- 
tional sense of joyous at-one-ness with the universe. 

As a practical step Miss Fennessee urged all teachers who 
were present to go back to their communities and try to help to get 
school playgrounds by legislation or school board rule, to help to 
demonstrate the value of play and educate the community, to try 
to get in the course of study a graded series of indoor and outdoor 
games. 


CLEVELAND RECREATION SECRETARY. 


In the examination for the position of Commissioner of 
Recreation, Cleveland, Ohio, training and experience were given a 
weight of thirty-five percent, personality forty percent and a thesis 
twenty-five percent. Seventeen candidates from all over the United 
States took the examination. T. McCance Black, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, was appointed to the position. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO STUDY THE BOY 


The annual Conference of the Federated Boys’ Clubs will be 
held at Pittsfield, Mass., on May 26, 27, 28. The entire program 
will be one of practical interest to playgrounds and recreational 
workers. Among the themes that will be discussed are: The 
Recreation Center Boys’ Club, Standardizing Athletics, Boys’ Gar- 
dens, Storytelling, Reaching the Boy in Rural Communities, the. 
old Boy Problem, Indoor Games, Industrial Class Work, etc. 
Demonstrations will be a feature of the conference. Interest in 
Boys your credential. For further particulars and programs, write 
C, J. Atkinson, Executive Secretary, 1 Madison Ave.,,. New York 
City. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


VOLUME VIII OF THE PLAYGROUND 


The appearance of the annual index of THe PLayGrounp, completing 
another volume, may legitimately be the occasion for a long breath and a 
momentary stock-taking. It is astonishing, even though one recognizes the 
necessity in a movement which has such varied expressions, to see what a 
wide range of interest the last twelve numbers have covered. Two complete 
issues were devoted to pictures, graphically showing, one the need, the other 
the possibilities of play for children. Many months of time were consumed 
and hundreds of pictures looked over in the effort to find those which 
should do the double duty of carrying the message straight to the hearts of 
the unthinking and rousing a new thrill in the thoughtful. Later, it is hoped 
to perform this important service in similar fashion for other phases of 
recreational activity. 

In an effort to meet the need of the workers on the ground who must 
have very practical suggestion, information and inspiration, considerable 
space was devoted to actual developments, interesting, to be sure, but 
primarily suggestive for others who might go and do likewise. Literally 
thousands of clippings, letters and other sources of information were con- 
sidered in order to cull the very best for this purpose. And closely allied 
with this purpose, though with an appeal as well to other types of readers 
— the unusually strong number of articles on the need and significance 
of play. 

Various experiments in activities, festivals, pageants, administration prob- 
lems, and an inviting array of guides to new books in the field are to be 
found in volume VIII. Truly there is food for every type of reader who 
may have a genuine interest in the play movement. 


FOLK GAMES AND GYMNASTIC PLAYS FOR KINDERGARTEN, 
PRIMARY, AND PLAYGROUND 


By Dacny Pepersen and Neva L. Boyp. Published by Saul Brothers, 626 Federal 
Street, Chicago. Price, seventy-five cents 


Singing games of the Danish are given with music and complete directions 
for playing, followed by games without songs and gymnastic exercises and 
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suggestive “day’s order” for use with young children. Great care has been 
used in adapting the Danish games to keep them traditionally correct. 


RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By R. E. Lez Prepared for the State Department of Education. Extension Work 
Bulletin, Volume X, No. 2, April, 1914, Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson College, South Carolina 


The movement to socialize the school in rural districts has created a de- 
mand for a new kind of building, which is considered in this bulletin. Sug- 
gestions, plans and specifications are given. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES IN RURAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Compiled from — e°- of rural superintendents to the Bureau of Education, 
by - Hopces, Division Superintendent of Schools, Alexandria County, 
Va. Bulletin, 1914, No. 25, whole numebr 599. May be 
procured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, 10 cents 


In response to a request from the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion that rural school officers should write him regarding “any work out of 
the regular routine done in their schools which they thought to be of sufficient 
value to make it desirable that it should be made known to others,” many 
excellent suggestions were given. It is most encouraging to see how many 
of these deal with socializing the school. Annual field days or play picnics, 
singing and oratorical contests are almost common. In Johnston County, 
North Carolina, a rural supervisor was employed. Eight schools were chosen 
to be made into social and educational centers. Within a year, seven of these 
schools had added rooms or were erecting larger buildings. One new four- 
room building has an auditorium on the second floor which is used for com- 
munity gatherings of every kind. A large part of the money for this building 
was raised by private subscription among the patrons of the school. 

Pierce County, Washington, has specially emphasized the work of play- 
ground apparatus and playsheds. District No. 74 is building a $3,000 gymna- 
sium and two other districts have built substantial, well-equipped playsheds. 
Almost every school has now play apparatus, in many cases made by the boys 
and girls. In Eatonville, in addition to four and one-half acres, the district 
has purchased ten acres of ground with a good water system installed for an 
agricultural experiment ground and athletic field. 

Industrial contests, school fairs, frequent parents’ days have been used 
with great success in many counties. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS 
CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS 


By Ricuarp Henry Epwarps. Published by Associated Press, 124 E. Twenty-Eighth 
Street, New York City. Price, $1.00 and $0.50, respectively 


The first of these books is part of a series planned for use by “com- 
munity interest groups” of citizens who wish to know the facts about com- 
munity problems and help in the solution of them. That the ‘ ‘amusement,” or 
recreation situation, on the whole, to-day in America is too largely in the 
hands of comercial interests; that enthusiasm for wholesome recreation is 
not universal; that the love ‘of spontaneous play has largely given way to 
the love of being amused ; that a considerable portion of our people are 
“poor in play and rich in vice;” these facts are set forth by a statement of 
conditions in the “dramatic group of amusements,” the “social rendezv 
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group, the athletic group, special amusement places, and special amusement 
events, compiled from the best studies of these various groups made by ex- 
perts in their respective fields: What has been done in various places and 
what needs to be done is carefully considered, both in restrictive and con- 
structive action, and an excellent bibliography provided. No better book has 
been published for just such use as is planned. 

The second book, Christianity and Amusements, repeats in part the work 
of the first, but is intended for use by those whose interest in the problems 
is primarily Christian. The universal and fundamental place of play is 
regarded as eminently Christian, and the words and works of Jesus quoted 
to disprove the position taken in many ages that Christianity must be ever 
sombre. “It is well to believe in play, for the love of it leaps up instinctively 
in every normal being. It is well to believe in play, for morality and play 
grow up together like joyous children when play is spontaneous, unbought 
and free. America believes in play; that is manifest. The question at issue 
is the sort of play in which she believes, the sort of recreations which are 
to possess her leisure hours. These wll shape the national character; these 
will fashion the morals of her sons and daughters.” 

Daily readings from the New Testament are given and their bearing upon 
play searched, so that in the book, a structure is built embodying the per- 
sonal and the social attitude toward wholesome play and unwholesome per- 
versions, not in general or superficial form but in courageous pressing to 
underlying beliefs and impulses which lead to expression. The last chapter 
of the book, Making Public Opinion Effective, is a splendid clarion call to 
Christ'an men and women to help in this so urgent duty. 


Sixty Musical Games and Recreations 
By LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid 


Money refunded if not satisfied 


From The Playground, June, 1914. 

The musical games utilize the play spirit as a device to aid 
in teaching the fundamentals of music—the meaning of sharp, 
flat, natural, musical terms. 

The second part of the book gives recital programs which 
will be valuable not only to music teachers and leaders of 
music clubs, but also to others who find themselves searching 
for materia] for simple, child like recitals or programs of aes- 
thetic and educational standard. Musical numbers, both vocal 
and instrumental, poems, recitations and dialogues are sug- 
gested, giving a delightful opportunity for the correlation of 
several clubs in a program. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
150 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Langslow, Towler Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“HE WHO HELPS THE CHILD HELPS HUMANITY” 


American “Boy Proof” playground apparatus is the logical “‘help.”’ it is built to 
give the proper exercise to growing children. 


Our new illustrated Book, ‘‘Park and Playground Equipment,” will interest you 
as a father or as a citizen who stands for better civic conditions. 


It is FREE—Send for it Today 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE COMPANY 
400 FACTORY PLACE ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Giant Playground Equipment 


will increase 


Mental Efficiency and Maintain Health 
LET THE CHILDREN DEVELOP INTO STRONG MEN AND WOMEN 


BE STRONG FOR HEALTH, SUCCESS & WEALTH 


Catalog FREE on Application 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 8 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


"1 Write for BULLETIN P. G. 5 
HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NIEDECKEN MIXER 


THE 


Incomparable 
Shower Control 


OVERLOOKING U.S. CAPITOL AND 
PEACE MONUMENT 


THREE MINUTES FROM UNION STATION, 
SEORGETOWN, 14 Tr. DECATUR ST. CARS 
PASS DOOR. 

DINING SERVICE UNEXCELLED > 
IN WASHINGTON 
NEWEST FEATURE, ELECTRIC Gri 
AT BOPULAR PRICES. 
MUSIC. : 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
RATES BATH 47-28 PER DAY ANOUP 


RATES BATH 33:23 PER DAY ANOUP 
WITHOUT 


OR GUIDE TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 


| JUNE 28 


AUG. 21 


SUMMER TERM 
UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 


Special Courses in Play and Physical Education 
q Practical training and instruction in play 


ground work for teachers, social workers and 
other specialists. 


q The Pittsburgh playgrounds furnish an ample 
laboratory and are open to students for prac- 
tice work. 


g Standard courses in all other departments. 
For bulletin address 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS 
Dean of the School of Education 


The Playground 


represents and promotes 
the recreation interests of 
30,000,000 children and 
young people, indoors and 
outdoors throughout the 
year. 
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On May-day— 


or any day when outdoor exercises are 
in order —folk-dancing, drills, march- 
ing, etc., then the 


Columbia Grafonola 


and Columbia Records will prove most 
successful on your Playgrounds. The 
tone volume and quality of this talking 
machine merits your investigation. 
The records are ideal in rhythm, tempo 
and musicianship. 


Ask for the ‘PLAYGROUND SPECIAL BIL” 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


You can help Tue PLaycrounp by mentioning it when you write to advertisers. 
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MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Robert L. Bacon 
Grenvilie Clark 

Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer 
Dwight F. Davis 

Henry P. Davison 
Mrs. E. P. Earle 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison 
Charles W. Eliot 

John H. Finley 

Robert Garrett 

C. M. Goethe 

Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin 
luther H. Gulick 

Mrs. Frances DeLacy Hyde 
Mrs. Howard Ives 
Gustavus T. Kirby 

(. M. Landers 

H. Landon 

Sam A. Lewishon 
Harold F. McCormick 
J. H. MeCurdy 

Otto T. Mallery 
Walter A. May 

John T. Pratt 

Elihu Root, Jr. 

Miss Evelyn Sears 
Clement Studebaker, Jr. 
Harold H. Swift 

J. C. Walsh 

Harris Whittemore 
Mrs. Guilford S. Wood 


New York 

New York 
Jacksonv'‘le, Fla. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York 
Montclair, N. J. 
West Orange, N. J. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 
saltimore, Md. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Portland, Me. 
New York 

New Britain, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York 
Chicago, III. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York 

New York 
Boston, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Chicago, I. 
Montreal, Canada 
Navgatuec’, Conn. 
Denver, Colo. 


America believes in play: that is manifest. 
The question at issue is the sort of play in 
which she believes, the sort of recreations which 
are to possess her leisure hours. These will 
shape the national character; these will fashion 
the morals of her sons and daughters. 


RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


in Christianity and Amusements 
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